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“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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“QA righteous man regardeth the life of his beast.” 
—Prov. xii. 10. 

“And he said unto them, TWAhat man shall there be 
amorgy vou, that shall have one sheep, and if it fall 
into a pit on the sabbath vay, will he not lav hols 


on it, and 
lift it out?” 


or 


—Matt. xii. 11. 


Brute Creation. 


The rights of all creatures are to be respected, 
but especially of those kinds which man domes- 
ticates and subsidizes for his peculiar use. Their 
nearer contact with the human world creates a 
claim on our loving-kindness beyond what is due 
to more foreign and untamed tribes. Respect that 
claim. “The righteous man,” says the proverb, 
“regardeth the life of his beast.” Note that word 
“righteous.” The proverb does not say the mer- 
ciful man, but the righteous, the just. Not mercy 
only, but justice, is due to the brute. Your horse, 
your ox, your kine, your dog, are not mere chat- 
tels, but sentient souls. They are not your own 
so proper as to make your will the true and only 
measure of their lot. Beware of contravening 
their nature’s law, of taxing unduly their nature’s 
strength. Their powers and gifts are a sacred 
trust. The gift of the horse is his fleetness, but 
when that gift is strained to excess and put to 
wager for exorbitant tasks, murderous injustice is 
done to the beast. They have their rights, which 
every right-minded owner will respect. We owe 
them in return for the service they yield, all need- 
ful comfort, kind usage, rest in old age, and an 
easy death.—Dr. Hedge. 


or 


Caught. 
Birds are singing round my window 
Tunes, the sweetest ever heard, 
And I hang my cage there daily, 
But I never catch a bird. 


So, with thoughts my brain is peopled, 
And they sing there all day long; 
But they will not fold their pinions 


In the little cage of song. 
—Stoddard. 


“Teach Thou! that not a leaf can grow 
Till life from Thee within it flow; 
That not a speck of dust can be, 

O Fount of Being! save by Thee.” 


Birds in Poetry and Art. 


The nightingale, reversing the great lesson of 
our infancy, is heard and not seen; poets may 
praise his singing, and violinists may imitate it if 
they can, but painters have nothing to do with 
him. How he fills the woods at midnight! 
Invisible, hidden for the greater majesty of the 
effect, he, no larger than one of the hundred mill- 
ion leaves, makes. them all vibrate to his melody. 
He, and the skylark, are the beloved birds of 
poets; but painters like the eagle, the swan, the 
splendid peacock, the ashy heron, the scarlet ibis. 
In sculpture, the material goes far to settle the 
preference; the workers in marble may give us 
severe abstracts of the terrible bird of Jove, but 
they wisely avoid all slender stilts and bills. On 
the other hand, our clever modern wood-carvers, 
who study nature like painters, take a pride in 
proving the adaptability of their material, and 
earve dead snipes and woodcocks, or slender fish- 
ers and waders. Precious indeed to the carver 
are the beautiful forms of birds! Nothing in all 
the realm of nature has curves of that particular 
kind of loveliness,—ecurves so bold and pure, yet 
restrained by such perfect temperance. Who can 
tell what Christian art may have gained from one 
bird emblem, what recondite lessons of beauty 
were taught by the mystic dove? Age after age 
the carvers and painters studied him, and learned 
of him more and more.—Hamerton. 


Sufferings of Animals from Superstition. 


I spoke the other day of a new set of sufferings 
endured by animals in consequence of new modes 
of locomotion being invented; but, on the other’ 
hand, it must be admitted that a whole series of 
atrocities in reference to animals has entirely 
passed away. I allude to the cruel way in which 
they were tortured and slain for medicinal reme- 
dies. You can hardly take up any old work upon 
medicinal recipes without coming immediately 
upon some ridiculous mode of cure, in which some 
inhumanity is to be practised upon an animal to 
satisfy the superstitious notions of the age. We 
have in the house a Welsh work, named “ Meddy- 
gon Myddfai.” It is full of these horrors. It is 


supposed to date from the time of the Druids, 
But do you doubt that it was believed in until 
quite modern times? and even now there are 
country districts where these atrocious remedies 
are entirely believed in as articles of faith— 
Helps. 


Dogs—Their Great Ajfection for Man, 


When the theory of selection has done its worst, 
I still cling to the belief that the relation between 
dog and man was as much foreseen and intended 
as that between sun and planet. Man has sue- 
ceeded in domesticating several other animals, 
but where else has he found this spirit of uncon- 
querable fidelity? It has not been developed by 
kind treatment; it has not even been sought for in 
itself, or made an aim in breeding. Ladies make 
pets of their dogs; but all the shepherds I see 
around me pay them in kicks and curses and 
starvation. What does the obscure member of a 
pack of foxhounds know of his master’s love? 
As much as a Prussian private in the rifle-pit 
knew of the tender heart of Moltke. I have seen 
a great deal of the life of the French peasantry ; 
but never to this day have I seen a peasant caress 
his dog otherwise than with a stick or a wooden 
shoe. ‘There is a well-known picture, by Decamps, 
called “ The Kennel,” which represents a hunts- 
man visiting his hounds, and he is lashing with a 
ponderous whip. Thousands of dogs—whole gen- 
erations of them—have known man in no other 
character than that of a merciless commander, 
punishing the slightest error without pity, yet 
bestowing no reward. There are countries where 
the dogs are never fed, where they are left to pick 
up a bare existence amongst the vilest refuse, and 
where they walk like gaunt images of famine,— 
living skeletons,—gnawing dry sticks in the wintry 
moonlight, doing Nature’s scavenger-work like 
rats. Yet in every one of these miserable creat- 
ures beats the noble canine heart—that heart 
whose depths of devotion have never yet been 
sounded to the bottom; that heart which forgets 
all our cruelty, but not the smallest evidence ot 
our kindness. If these poor animals had not been 
made to love us, what excellent reasons they 
would have had for hating us! Their love has 
not been developed by care and culture, like the 
nourishing ears of wheat; but it rises like warm, 
natural springs, where man has done nothing either 
to obtain them or to deserve them.—Hamerion. 

TWENTY-FIVE thousand eggs of a silkworm 
weigh one quarter of an ounce. The worm lives 
from 45 to 53 days. It increases in weight in 30 
days 8,500 fold, and during the last 28 days of its 
life eats nothing. 


> 


“Mercy blesseth him that gives, and him that 
takes.” — Shakspeare. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Sir Walter Scott and His Dogs. 


Scott's fondness for animals has perhaps never 
been sufficiently acknowledged. It was with him 
a kind of second nature, and appears to have been 
implanted when as a child he was sent on a visit 
to the house of his grandfather, Robert Scott, at 
Sandyknowe, in the neighborhood of Dryburgh. 
Here, amid flocks of sheep and lambs, talked to 
and fondled by shepherds and ewe-milkers, and 
revelling with collies, he was impressed with a 
degree of affectionate feeling for animals which 
lasted through life. At a subsequent visit to 
Sandyknowe, when his grandfather had passed 
away, and the farm operations were administered 
by “Uncle Thomas,” he was provided with a 
Shetland pony to ride upon. The pony was little 
larger than many a Newfoundland dog. It walked 
freely into the house, and was regularly fed from 
the boy’s hand. He soon learned to ride the little 
pony well, and often alarmed “ Aunt Jenny” by 
cantering over the rough places in the neighbor- 
hood. Such were the beginnings of Scott’s inter- 
course with animals. Growing up, there was 
something extraordinary in his attachment to his 
dogs, his horses, his ponies, and his cats,—all of 
which were treated by him, each in its own sphere, 
as agreeable companions, and which were attached 
to him in return. There may have been somethin 
feudal and poetic in this kindly association wit 
humble adherents, but there was also much of 
simple good-heartedness, Scott added not a little 
to the happiness of his existence by this genial 
intercourse with his domestic pets. From Lock- 
hart’s “ Memoirs of Sir Walter,” and other works, 
we have occasionally bright glimpses of the great 
man’s familiarity with his four-footed favorites. 
We can see that Scott did not, as is too often the 
case, treat them capriciously, as creatures to be 
made of at one time, and spoken to harshly when 
not in the vein for amusement. On the contrary, 
they were elevated to the position of friends. 
They possessed rights to be respected, feelings 
which it would be scandalous to outrage. At all 
times he had a soothing word and a kind pat for 
every one of them. And that, surely, is the 
proper way to behave toward the beings who are 
dependent on us. 

_ Among Sir Walter's favorite dogs we first hear of 
Camp, a large bull-terrier, that was taken with him 
when visiting the Ellises for a week at Sunninghill 
in 1803. William Laidlaw, the friend and amanuen- 
sis of Scott, mentions in the“ Abbotsford Notanda” 
a remarkable instance of Camp’s fidelity and 
attention. It was on the occasion of a party visit- 
ing a wild cataract in Dumtries-shire, known as 
the Gray Mare’s Tail. There was a rocky chasm 
to be ascended, up which Scott made his way with 
difficulty, on account of his lameness. “Camp 
attended anxiously on his master; and when the 
latter came to a difficult part of the rock, Camp 
would jump down, look up to his master’s face, 
then spring up, lick his master’s hand and cheek, 
- p down again, and look upward, as if to show 

im the way and encourage him. We were 
greatly interested with the scene.” 

Failing from old age, Camp was taken by the 
family to Edinburgh, and there he died about 
January, 1809. He was buried on a fine moon- 
light night in the little garden behind the house, 
No. 39 Castle Street, immediately opposite the 
window where Scott usually sat writing. His 
daughter, Mrs. Lockhart, remembered “ the whole 
family standing round the grave as her father 
himself smoothed down the turf above Camp with 
the saddest expression of face she had ever seen 
in him. He had been engaged to dine abroad that 
day, but apologized on account of ‘ the death of a 
dear old friend.” 

In a letter dated Abbotsford, 1816, written to 
Terry, with whom he communicated on literary 
and dramatic subjects, he says: “I have got from 
my friend Glengarry the noblest dog ever seen on 
the Border since Johnnie Armstrong's time. He 
is between the wolf and deer hound, about six 
feet long from the tip of the nose to the tail, and 
high and strong in proportion: he is quite gentle 
and a great favorite. Tell Will. Erskine he will 


eat off his plate without being at the trouble to 
put a paw on the table or chair. I showed him to 
Matthews, who dined one day in Castle Street 
before I came here.” 

The staghound so introduced was the famous 
Maida, which came upon the scene when the 
Waverley novels were beginning to set the world 
on fire. Maida was the crack dog of Scott's life, 
and figures at his feet in the well-known sculpture 
by Steell. Maida accompanied his master to 
town, where he occupied the place of the lamented 
Camp. In the sanctum at Castle Street, Maida 
lay on the hearth-rug, ready when called on to 
lay his head across his master’s knees, and to be 
caressed and fondled. On the top step of a ladder 
for reaching down the books from a higher shelf 
sat a sleek and venerable tomeat, which Scott 
facetiously called by the German name of Hins of 
Hinsteldt. Lockhart mentions that Hins “no 
longer very locomotive, usually lay watching the 
proceedings of his master and Maida with an air 
of dignified equanimity. When Maida chose to 
leave the party, he signified his inclinations by 
beating the door with his huge paw; Scott rose 
and opened it for him with courteous alacrity— 
and then Hins came down purring from his 
perch, and mounted guard by the footstool, vice 
Maida absent on furlough. Whatever discourse 
might be passing was broken, every now and 
then, by some attectionate apostrophe to these 
four-footed friends. Dogs and cats, like children, 
have some infallible tact for discovering who is, 
and who is not, really fond of their company ; 
and, I venture to say, Scott was never five minutes 
in any room before the little pets of the family, 
whether dumb or lisping, had found out his kind- 
ness for all their generation.” 

Mr. Adolphus, a visitor to Abbotsford in 1830, 
when the health of the great writer was breaking 
down under his honorable and terribly imposed 
taskwork, gives us not the least striking instance 
of Scott's wonderful considerateness toward ani- 
mals. “In the morning’s drive we crossed sey- 
eral fords, and, after the rain, they were wide and 
deep. A little, long, wise-looking, rough terrier, 
named Spice, which ran after us, had a cough, 
and as often as we came to a water, Spice, by the 
special order of his master, was let into the car- 
riage till we had crossed. His tenderness to his 
brute dependents was a striking point in the 
benignity of his character. He seemed to consult 
not only their bodily welfare, but their feelings, 
in the human sense. He was a gentleman even 
to his dogs.” When too roughly frolicsome, he 
rebuked them gently, so as not to mortiiy them, 
or spoil the natural buoyancy of their character. 

Maida died in October, 1824, and is commem- 
orated in a sculptured figure at the doorway of 
Abbotsford. His attached master wrote an epitaph 
on him in Latin, which he thus Englished :— 

* Beneath the sculptured form which late you wore, 

Sleep soundly, Maida, at your master’s door.” 

It was asad pang for Scott, when quitting home 
to seek for health abroad, and which he did not 
find, to leave the pet dogs which survived Maida. 
His last orders were, that they should be taken 
care of.—Chambers’s Journal. 


Mr. Murray's Dogs. 


Bet I mustn't forget the dogs, which are almost 
as much a feature of the Murray farm as the 
horses. There are nine of them, and they are a 
dog-show of themselves. There is the beautiful 
black pointer Jet, whose terrific exploit at cat- 
chasing is told by Mr. Murray with so much glee 
in his “Adirondack Tales”; a chirk and playful 
shepherd dog, that is literally everybody's friend ; 
a hound, a terrier, and a woolly dog so much like 
the memorable lamb of Mary, that his fleece is 
white as snow; “ Fairy,” a simply perfect Italian 
greyhound ; “ Bijou,” almost a vest-pocket edition 
of a blaek-and-tan; and “ Boston,” a barrel-bel- 
lied, one-hundred-and-sixty-pound monster, only 
two years old (just weaned, Mr, Murray says), 
yet with a countenance like a lion, aud a voice to 


match.— Golden Rule, 


{For Our Dumb Animals.) 
Distemper in Dogs. 


The symptoms vary greatly, even in the same 
case, for the disease ranges over every part of 
the poor animal’s frame. And a very misleading 
feature is, that not only are the first symptoms 
obscure and often unnoticed, but, in most cases, 
after a few days, the dog seems better, and in a 
fair way to recover. The owner gives the usual 
food, and no medicine, and the disease is all the 
while gaining ground. After the second stage, 
too, there is usually some abatement. But in 
reality it very nearly approaches typhoid fever in 
human beings, and is of a fearfully debilitating 
and exhausting nature. Therefore stimulants, 
both in medicine and food, are needed, and every- 
thing which would weaken should be shunned. 
Meat is almost certain destruction; but beef-tea, 
sealded meal, bread and milk, and food of like 
nature, tend to keep up the strength. Plenty of 
fresh water should always be supplied. By far 
the best manual, both as to diagnosis of symptoms 
and rule of treatment, is “ Mayhew’s Pathology of 
the Dog.” It is a small book, but of inestimable 
value to one who owns and lovesa dog. In any 
severe case, the only hope is to take hold in season, 
and follow his directions implicitly. They are 
reasonable, practical, and thoroughly merciful,— 
which is not to be said of the mass of dog-books, 
or practitioners. 

The disease, in its malignant form, has been, 
hundreds of times, mistaken by intelligent people, 
and even by excellent physicians, for hydrophobia ; 
many of the symptoms resemble it, and especiaily 
the awful paroxysms which come on during the 
third or fourth week. When these occur, a cure 
is well-nigh impossible, and the suffering is so 
intense, that the only mercy seems to be puttin 
the poor animal out of pain in the speediest an 
easiest way, or giving morphine to induce quiet 
and sleep while life wastes away. Distemper 
makes its appearance in spring and fall, especially 
during the sudden and great changes of weather 
characteristic of the New England climate. Dur- 
ing the spring of this year it has raged with 
unusual virulence and terrible power. The loss 
of a magnificent Newfoundland, that I would 
have given anything to save, has caused me to feel 
the greatest desire to do what I may to avert from 
others a similar loss and suffering. Take the 
disease in hand in season, treat it implicitly by 
Mayhew’s rules, and save your dog. M. O. J. 


(Translated for Our Dumb Animals.) 
A Wide-Awake Dog. 


Mile. D., a good and worthy lady, who lived in 
a country house in the neighborhood of Columbier, 
had a dog of special intelligence. He was of the 
race of poodles, which, everybody knows, is 
remarkably sagacious. When Mlle. D. passed the 
evening with ladies of her acquaintance in Colum- 
bier, as often happened, the dog lighted her home by 
carrying two little lanterns, which were fastened 
on each end of a stick, which he carried in his 
mouth. If she went to walk during the day, the 
faithful dog carried her work-basket. On a beau- 
tiful autumn morning, as Mile. D. was going by a 
vineyard, on her way back from Columbier, a hare 
sprang out into the road. The dog set out after 
him, forsook his mistress, and sowed a part of the 
contents of the work-basket at every turn in the 
field. When he came home with the empty bas- 
ket, Mile. D. scolded him well. Wholly ashamed, 
with drooping ears and tail, he did not wait for the 
end of the lecture, but scampered off. Scarcely 
had half an hour passed, when he came gayly 
back, bringing a pair of shears; then he hurried 
off again and brought the knitting-work; then a 
skein of thread, and, at evening, all the articles 
which the basket had contained, except the 
thimble, were together again—Le Rameau de 
Sapin. 


or 


Tuirty-Two States and six Territories have 
been directly benefited by the introduction of fish 
into their waters. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Extracts from John Woolman’s Journal, 


“Tle was fully persuaded that, as the life of 
Christ comes-to reign in the earth, all abuse, both 
of the human and brute creation, will come to an 
end.” “He was most desirous that we might use 
moderation and kindness to the brute animals 
under our care, to prize the use of them as a great 
favor, and by no means to abuse them.” 

On the Ist of 5th month, 1772, he took passage 
from Philadelphia to London. “Feeling a draught 
in his mind towards the steerage, on account of 
scruples with regard to paying money to be ap- 
plied to superfluities,’ he went in the ‘steerage, 
although many urged him to take the more com- 
fortable cabin. 

“ Second of sixth month. This afternoon we saw 
that part of England called the Lizard. Some 
fowls yet remained of those the passengers took tor 
their sea store. I believe about fourteen perished 
in the storms at sea—by the waves breaking over 
the quarter-deck, and a considerable number with 
sickness at different times. I observed the cocks 
crew as we came down the Delaware, and while 
we were near land, but afterwards I think I did 
not hear one of them crow till we came near the 
English coast, when they again crowed a few 
times. In observing their dull appearance at sea, 
and the pining sickness of some of them, I often 
remembered the Fountain of Goodness, who gave 
being to all creatures, and whose love extends to 
caring for the sparrows. I believe where the love 
of God is verily perfected, and the true spirit of 
government watchfully attended to, a tenderness 
towards all creatures made subject to us will be 
experienced, and a care felt in us that we do not 
lessen that sweetness of life in the animal crea- 
tion which the great Creator intends for them 
under our government.” 

“Sixteenth of 8th mo. Settle, Eng. Stage- 
coaches frequently go upwards of one hundred 
miles in twenty-four hours—and I have heard 
Friends say in several places that it is common 
for horses to be killed with hard driving, and that 
many others are driven till they go blind. Post- 
boys pursue their business, each one to his stage, 
all night through the winter. Some boys who 
ride long stages suffer greatly in winter nights, 
and at several places I have heard of their being 
frozen to death. So great is the hurry in the 
spirit of this world, that in aiming to do business 
sage and to gain wealth, the creation at this 

ay doth loudly groan. As my journey hath been 
without a horse, I have had several ofters of being 
assisted on my way in these stage-coaches, but 
have not been in them; nor have I had freedom 
to send letters by these posts in the present way 
of their riding, the stages being so fixed, and one 
boy dependent on another as to time, and going 
at great speed, that in long, cold winter nights the 
boys suffer much. I heard in America of the way 
of these posts, and cautioned Friends in the Gen- 
eral Meeting in Philadelphia, and in the Yearly 
Meeting in London, not to send letters to me on 
any common occasion by post. And though on 
this account I may be likely not to hear so often 
from my family lett behind, yet for righteousness’ 
sake, I am, through Divine favor, made content.” 

John Woolman was born at Northampton, N, 
J., in 1720, and died at York, England, 1772. He 
was born, reared, and died a Friend, or Quaker. 
As early as 1743, he became convinced of the 
wrong of human slavery, and he bore his “ tes- 
timony” against it, not only in his native State, 
which then permitted slavery, but in Virginia, 
Maryland, and North Carolina, in all his visits 
there. His own religious body then permitted its 
members to be slaveholders. The extracts above 
show his thoughtfulness for all the humbler creat- 
ures also. In fidelity to all his convictions; in 
humility ; in self-denial; in reverence to God; in 


charity ; his must rank with the highest names of 


the church universal. Charles Lamb, who will not 


be suspected of any bias in his favor, said of Wool- 
man’s writings, “Get them by heart.” It is a 
noticeable and cheering fact that more than a 
century ago, such a man should have seen so 
clearly, and have testified so tenderly to the duty 
man owes to the animal creation. 


The Colorado Beetle and Rooks. 

The beetle has been among us,and has given good 
proof of his powers, even under the most unfavor- 
able conditions, of supporting an Atlantic voyage. 
Mr. Doyle’s son-in-law received, as a present from 
New York, eight full-grown specimens of the 
insect, enclosed in a little tin box about the size 
of a crown piece. He carried the box in his 
pocket for six weeks, and then handed it over to 
Mr. Doyle. The insects, after all they had gone 
through in the way of privation of food and air, 
were still living, and so vigorous that it was no 
easy task to keep them in their prison. We are 

lad to learn that no one of these eight intruders 

as been suffered to obtain a footing in our fields. 
They have been immersed in spirits for twenty- 
four hours, and are now safe in Mr. Doyle’s cabinet. 
The story of their voyage has, nevertheless, a 
terrible significance for our farmers. If an in- 
sect is so small that eight specimens of it can be 
shut up in a box of the size which our correspond- 
ent deseribes, and so hardy that it can survive 
uninjured in it for some two months, how infinite 
must be the chances that it will succeed, somehow, 
in getting past any obstacles which distance and 
the Privy Council can impose! A few eggs, or a 
single pair of insects, may be enough to do the 
mischief; and if it is not discovered very speedily, 
it may obtain a hold from which it will be well- 
nigh impossible afterwards to dislodge it, and will 
take its place among the established pests of 
agriculture. Every insect, it is asserted, is the 
natural food of some species of birds or other 
animals. All that is necessary is that we should 
discover in each case the particular friend on 
whose kind help we may rely, and should take 
good care to encourage his presence and suffer 
him to perform his work. Just as swans keep 
down the anacharis which a Cambridge savant 
some quarter of a century ago introduced into 
our rivers, so, it is said, will the rook help us 
against the Colorado beetle. There is no Act of 
Parliament needed here, to compel the destroyer 
to do.his work, or to reward him for its effectual 
performance. If Parliament, or common sense, 
will protect him, he will ask nothing further of 
us. This old, unsubsidized friend of the farmer is 
by no means valued as he ought to be. If there 
are no Colorado beetles here for him—and we 
hope sincerely there will not be—he will turn his 
arms willingly enough against other foes. As 
the farmer drives his plough along the autumn 
furrow, the rook will follow him, and will feast 
on the numerous grubs turned up with the soil. 
It is only strange to see how little his services are 
appreciated. The genuine rustic has much the 
same antipathy to the rook which the lamb has to 
the wolf, or the horse to the lion. Nothing 
delights him more than to scare the bird from his 
food, or to shoot him down while he is attempting 
to seize it. But the rook survives in spite of him; 
and we are glad to think that he may yet furnish 
an efficient inner line of defence, if at any point 
the blockade is broken through.—London Times. 


A LIVE Colorado beetle, supposed to have been 
brought into this country along with the Amer- 
ican mails, was discovered by the letter-sorters in 
the Cape mail van at Bristol.— Zimes. 


Tue mischief in this world is, that statesmen, 
and men of business, have for many years been 
eer. employed in arranging where power 
should be placed, and not how it should be used ; 
and so poor men and poor animals have often 
had a sair time of it.— Helps. 


Woollen cloth was first made in England in 1341. 


American Birds in England. 


Apropos of the recent introduction of the Eu- 
ropean migratory quail into the United States 
(recently described in this journal), the London 
“ Field,” in an editorial, says: ‘For several years 
past, the desirability of adding to our list of game 
birds from those of America is a subject that has 
been frequently mooted in England, but none of 
our numerous oe preservers, as far as we are 
aware, seem to have been enterprising enough to 
undertake the task. While we talk, our trans- 
atlantic cousins act, and set us an example, in an 
experiment which, considering the number of our 
wealthy sportsmen and naturalists, one would 
have expected, would have been initiated with us. 
Among others, such a grand game bird as the 
American ruffed grouse could, we feel satisfied, be 
established here, while the Virginian quail, a non- 
migratory bird, much resembling the members of 
the little colony of strangers recently transported 
to the fields of Vermont, but larger, would, we 
have no doubt, rapidly multiply on our stubbles, 
and as they lie well to dogs, it being characteristic 
of the species to do so, they would be a grand 
acquisition when partridge becomes too wild to 
remain in the same field where dogs are ranging.” 


2 


Swimming the Horse. 

The following hints as to the manner in which a 
horse should be taken through a stream, are given 
by the Darling correspondent of the “ Pastorial 
Times” : It is astonishing how foolhardy most 
men are in venturing into deep water on horse- 
back. Many a man has been years in the colony 
without having had occasion to attempt swimming 
a horse ; but hearing it spoken of as a trifling mat- 
ter, he fancies it comes as naturally for a horse to 
swim with a man on his back, as to walk or gallop. 
On the contrary, not above two or three horses in 
a hundred can carry a man safely over a river or 
stream of any width, and a very few men have 
the nerve, coolness, and presence of mind to leave 
a horse alone and let him swim. A horse, with a 
man’s weight on his back, naturally sinks very 
deep in the water, and many horses, before the 
attempt swimming, keep feeling for bottom with 
their hind legs. Unless a man is accustomed to 
swimming a horse, he gets nervous, begins pulling 
at the reins, and then it is all up with him. The 
horse gets frightened, struggles, rolls over on his 
side, or comes right over backwards, and probably 
gives his rider a kick that puts an end to all his 
chances of getting ashore. In my opinion, no man 
should get into deep water of any width, who can- 
not swim, and a swimmer should take off his 
clothes, put them in front of his saddle, unbuckle 
his reins, and then he is ready for any contingency. 
The neglect of this latter precaution generally 
drowns the horse, as his foot gets caught in the 
bridle. I have, however, seen many a man who 
could not swim get safely across a river by driving 
his horse and catching hold of his tail.—Queens- 
lander. 


+ 


An Ohio correspondent says that quails are 
relied upon in that State for the destruction of 
potato-bugs, and that where the birds are plenty 
the fields are kept entirely free from beetles, with 
no care on the part of the farmers. The quails, 
in quiet situations, visit the fields in large flocks, 
and, taking the rows systematically by course, 
clear up every hill, and return the next day for 
more. The Ohio Legislature passed a law two 
years ago for the protection of quails, and the 
result is a large increase in their numbers, very 
welcome to the farmers, who regard them as one 
of their most valuable aids in the war against 
insects.—LEssex County Mercury. 

Nature. 


The harp, at Nature’s advent strung, 
Has never ceased to play ; 

The song the stars of morning sung, 
Has never died away. 


And prayer is made and praise is given, 
By all things near and far; 
The ocean looketh up to heaven, 


And mirrors every star. — Whittier. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, October, 1877. 


Prize. 

A Prize oF Five HunpRED DoLiars ($500) will 
be paid by the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals to the person or 
persons who shall do most to lessen the sufferings 
of anima’ in transportation by rail during the 
year which will end July 1, 1878: the money 
having been given by one of its directors for this 
purpose. 

The object is wholly practical. It is not an 
offer for plans of what might be done, although 
all wise efforts must be in accordance with some 
plan; but for definite results, authenticated as the 
judges shall require. 

It is not necessary to indicate ways in which the 
good desired can be best obtained ; and the widest 
freedom is left to every competitor. 

The proofs must be in the hands of the judges 
by August 1, 1878. 

If, however, in the opinion of the judges, the 
good done does not warrant the payment of the 
full sum, the judges may divide the same, or pay 
any part thereof, as a majority of them shall 
think just; and whatever sum may then remain 
unappropriated, if any, shall be paid to the 
Treasurer of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals for the general 
work of that society. 

It is hoped and expected that deserving claim- 
ants will appear and receive the full sum. 

Two of the judges have been selected, and have 
accepted. The third is absent from the State, 
temporarily, and not yet heard from. The two 
are Dr. C. F. Folsom, of the State Board of Health, 
and John B. Winslow, Esq., late Manager of the 
Boston & Lowell Railroad. 

To all Scholars in our Public Schools. 
Two PrRiZEs OF $50 Eacn. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, having been enabled by 
friends to do so, hereby offers two prizes, of fifty 
dollars each, to the two scholars in our Massa- 
chusetts public schools, who shall do most in 
their respective schools and neighborhoods, during 
the present school year, for the merciful treatment 
of animals. 

The judges who will decide to whom the prizes 
belong, will make known in due time the evidence 
they may require; but the kind of service is shown 
in the report for 1876 of the Philadelphia Society, 
of what has been done in the Philadelphia schools, 
and a copy of which, so far as relates to this sub- 
ject, may be found in the July number of Our 
Dums ANIMALS; and, also, in an article upon or- 
ganizations of “ Legions of Honor” among pupils 
of schools, by Mr. Angell, in the same paper. 

The school year will end when the summer 
vacation of 1878 shall begin. The names of the 
judges will be made known hereafter. 

How Long? 

Occasionally we hear a friend of our cause say, 
“How much has been accomplished! In a few 
years public sentiment will be so strong on its 
side, that special organizations! in its behalf will 
be unnecessary. They will pass away, as did the 


old societies in the country towns to suppress 
horse-thieving, because the work they were formed 
to do came to be effectually done without them.” 

To this we all say, very good. Let us work on, 
then, with the more heart and hope, until that goal 
has been reached. It would be the folly of chil- 
dren to rest before. 

But from another quarter we are told, at the same 
time, “ that our work can have no end in the near 
future. The idea that animals have rights, is con- 
trary to the teachings which the generation now on 
the stage received, and at first sight seems, besides, 
in direct opposition to the interests of their owners. 
It must take a long time, and persistent and wise 
efforts, before the new thought can win its way to 
general acceptance. Such changes occur only 
after this great price has been paid. Mr. Lecky, 
indeed, speaks of the belief in witchcraft, al- 
though as old as the race, having come to an end 
among intelligent people, without any one being 
able to tell when; but, as we all know, it had 
always had mighty foes, and no man could know 
how far it had been undermined by them, until it 
crumbled to the earth. These foes were better 
religious teachings, higher intelligence, reason, 
and humanity. And the fact that so long a time 
was required confirms the view of the slow growth 
of new and better views. The universal recog- 
nition of the rights of dumb creatures will occur, 
we may be assured, only after equally brave work 
has been done by many men, of more than one 
age and nation. 

But the real difference between our friends re- 
sults from their different estimates of the obstacles 
to be overcome. Both believe in a complete 
triumph, and neither expects it to come of itself. 

To our question then, “ How long must we work 
through special organizations?” the answer from 
both, practically, would be, “ Until their work has 
been done.” Reader! are you of the number who 
are helping them by word and deed? 


Publications of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

For the information of new inquirers, and to 
remind old friends, we give below a list of such 
publications as have been stereotyped by the 
Society, and which can now be had at the Society’s 
oflice, No. 96 Tremont Street, Boston. 

“THE CHECK-REIN,” by Geo. T. Angell, is a 
pamphlet of 8 pages, first published in 1872. 
Many thousands have been circulated. It presents 
the evidence against the check-rein so con- 
clusively that no one has attempted to answer it. 
It should be read by all teamsters, coachmen, 
horsemen and drivers, as well as by all those 
who appreciate our obligations to the horse; 
but the men who most need it will not see 
it, unless others send it or give it to them. 

“THe LAw OF MASSACHUSETTS,” for the more 
effectual prevention of cruelty to animals, fol- 
lowed by a few suggestions as to “ How to Pro- 
ceed” where prosecutions are necessary; and 
“Our 39 articles of Faith.” This is a tract for 
persons guilty of cruel treatment, as well as for 
the larger number who desire to know just what 
the law is. 


“FIVE QUESTIONS ANSWERED,” by G. T. Angell. 
This is a small tract of 8 pages. For general 
readers, nothing has been yet published so suit- 


able. The questions relate to,“ Where the work 
of protecting animals originated?” “ Whether 
societies to protect men are not more necessary ?” 
“Why not leave the laws on the subject to be 
enforced by the police?” “* Why should animals 
receive special protection?” and “ How best can 
existing evils be remedied?” They are answered 
fully, concisely, and with admirable temper and 
intelligence. 


“How to Kirt Anrmats HumMANeELy,” by D. 
D. Slade, M.D. This isa pamphlet of 16 pages, 
It was written for the farmer, for those who are 
reluctantly compelled to kill pet animals, and to 
show all persons the necessity and the way of 
doing the work of slaughtering in the most 
humane manner. Not only are methods given, 
but the reasons for and against them. The writer 
speaks of horses, cattle, calves, sheep and lambs, 
swine, dogs, cats, poultry and fish. There are 
drawings of the head of a horse and cow, with 
lines upon the foreheads to show the spot in each 
where the blow should fall. This tract answers 
the inquiries of thousands, plainly, briefly, but 
intelligently, in each case. 


“TNSECT-EATING Brrps.” This is a large pam- 
phlet of 11 pages, illustrated by pictures of thirty 
birds, and with information of the services of 
birds in the destruction of insects injurious to 
vegetation ; information not easily accessible else- 
where. This essay won the prize offered by the 
Society for the best tract upon the value of birds 
to the farmer, and was written by Mr. Frank H. 
Palmer. 


“CATTLE TRANSPORTATION,” an essay by Geo. 
T. Angell, is a pamphlet of 8 pages. The title 
explains the topic; but the essay is a repository 
of facts upon the whole question. It shows the 
effect upon the meat of the present methods of 
transit; the loss and the remedies for its evils. 
Its wide circulation would continue to strengthen 
a national public opinion in favor of wise legisla- 
tive action. The present law of Congress is also 
given. 

“PROTECTION TO ANIMALS,” by Mr. Angell. 
This is a pamphlet of 16 pages. It was prepared 
and read before the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation in 1874. Itis a compendium of facts upon 
many topics. It treats of transportation; of 
slaughtering animals; of milch cows; of calves, 
sheep, fowls, fish; of the abattoir and of humane 
education. It treats also upon the general neces- 
sity of our work in a more comprehensive way 
than any other of our publications. 


“Tue Ninti ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SOCI- 
ETY FOR 1877,” is a pamphlet of 31 pages. It 
gives the actual work of the Society in the several 
directions to which its attention in the past has 
been given, and is indispensable to the many hon- 
est inquirers who wish to know the special facts 
it contains. It was written by Mr. Fay, our late 
secretary, who was so thoroughly familiar with 
its history and work. It brings the record to the 
beginning of the present year. 

The Society attaches no prices to its publica- 
tions, and will answer all calls for them as long as 
its supply will permit, if the postage or express- 
age be sent with the order for them. Of course 
all persons have the privilege of contributing to 
the treasury of the Society, and are cordially 
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invited to do so, and all should know that the 
larger its funds are, the more it will do in pub- 
lishing, and in all other ways. 

Lastly, the Society publishes OUR DumB ANI- 
MALS, its monthly paper. In it are presented the 
several phases of our work, and it is a bond of 
union among the friends in New England and 
elsewhere. Its price is one dollar a year, includ- 
ing postage. If it meets in a reasonable degree 
the purposes for which it was established, a hearty 
effort should be made to double its circulation. 
This might easily be done, if one-half of its well- 
wishers would make the attempt. Friendly reader! 
will you be one to do this? It would be the best 
proof of your appreciation that you can just now 
give. 


The Dog-Show. 

Boston has had its dog-show in Music Hall, in 
presence of the great organ and the serene face of 
Beethoven. It was largely attended throughout 
the week, and was, undoubtedly, quite profitable 
to its managers. The advertisement of it claimed 
the entry of 713 dogs, and, we judged, about half 
that number put in an appearance. One thousand 
dollars were paid in premiums. Among the 
breeds were the St. Bernard; Newfoundland ; 
shepherd, or collies; setters, of several varieties ; 
spaniels; hounds (fox, deer, and grey); bull- 
dogs and bull-terriers; bloodhounds; Skye-ter- 
riers; Spitz; poodles, ete. In weight, the range 
was from 220 pounds to 1}! In quality, the show 
was very fine. Rarely have so many beautiful 
dogs been brought together under one roof. To 
keep so many in a place strange to them, restrained 
of their usual liberty, and in the constant pres- 
ence of so many new faces, was cause enough 
for much discomfort. Yet the managers showed 
a steady purpose to do what they could to lessen 
it. Some details would, of course, be better at a 
future show, because of the experience in this, if 
one shall again take place. That such shows 
awaken a wider interest in dogs, and increase a 
knowledge of them, there can be no doubt. That 
this fuller information will lead to their better 
treatment is as certain as that shows of horses 
and cattle have had this result for them. It 
would be contrary to all experience, that men 
who come to know by personal acquaintance the 
unswerving fidelity of a noble dog, should not be 
found forever afterwards by the side of his other 
friends in all humane efforts in his behalf. We 
are of those, then, who claim that men who hu- 
manely conduct dog-shows are fellow-workers, 
whether they know it and intend it or not, and 
whether they accept or reject the claim. 

Another Affectionate Remembrance. 

Our Society has just been paid fifteen hundred 
dollars (31500) by Messrs. J. G. Davis and C. M. 
Reed, executors of Miss Eliza Jenkins formerly 
of Scituate, Mass., who directed in her will that 
this sum should be paid to the “Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.” 

We hope to receive a worthy notice of our de- 
ceased benefactor for an early number. 


4@ 


AT the time appointed for the MontHLy MEET- 
ING of our Directors in September, the number 
resent was short of a quorum, so that no business 
was transacted. 


Our Benefactors, 


Mrs. MenitasLte M. C. COpPENHAGEN was 
born in Boston, February 3, 1803, and died in 
the same city, March 14, 1871; but the greater 

art of her life, dating from her marriage with 

r. Arnold W. Coppenhagen, was passed in Dor- 
chester. During her residence there, she was a 
member of Rev. Nathaniel Hall’s church, but on 
removing to Boston in 1864, she returned to Hollis 
Street church, where she had been christened in 
infancy. 

Upon the death of her husband in 1851, she 
devoted herself to the training of her children,— 
three of whom, after attaining maturity, passed, 
in close succession, from her ministering care to 
dwell in mansions prepared for the blessed. 
Worn out by long years of anxious and constant 
attendance upon them, she joyously followed to 
rejoin her loved ones. 

Her life was not marked by any extraordinary 
incidents, nor did she fill any conspicuous position 
of a public nature; but she was faithful in the 
discharge of every duty belonging to the true 
woman, as daughter, wife, mother, friend. 

Amid her many cares she never forgot the 
wants of others. In a quiet way she made many 
hearts glad. She gave generously to those who 
needed help, often more than her means fairly 
allowed; with rare intelligence she counselled 
those who sought advice; and with cheerful and 
ready wit encouraged the weary and downcast. 
From her presence radiated a world of happiness 
and benefaction. Her life is an example worthy 
of imitation. 

It is with pride and love that her only surviv- 
ing son and daughter pay this tribute to the 
memory of her who was not only one of the dear- 
est of mothers, but the truest of women. 


We venture to add to this brief but suggestive 
sketch, that Mrs. Coppenhagen remembered our 
Society in her will, and her bequest has this dis- 
tinction, it was the first the Society ever received. 

This was an act, as we now see,in harmony 
with her beneficent life. 


Miss ExvizA Powars or Boston.—Miss Pow- 
ars, said the Boston “Journal” at the time of her 
death, “‘ was a native of Boston, as were her fath- 
er and mother. She was the daughter of Capt. 
Thomas Powars, who will be well remembered by 
many of our old residents. Miss Powars was 
eighty-two years old at the time of her death. By 
a long life of business and frugality and fortunate 
investments she was enabled to amass a fortune, 
the largest part of which has been given to benev- 
olent objects. She was noted for her disinterest- 
ed acts of kindness to relatives and friends, and 
led a quiet, useful Christian life. She was former- 
ly a member of Dr. Channing’s church, but for 
some years prior to her death was connected with 
Rev. Dr. Putnam’s church.” 

Her friends believe that any full account of her 
life would not be in accordance with her known 
feelings in relation to ordinary obituaries. To 
others it is not so apparent that this is a sufficient 
reason for withholding such facts in her personal 


_ history as would help and cheer others who may 


have to meet like obstacles in their own experi- 
ences. {t would not be just to have a notice open 
to the objections indicated ; but it is assuming too 
much, we think, when it is taken for granted that 
one could not be written by her friends that 
would avoid them. 

But, happily, her will, dated June 23, 1875, gives 
eloquent testimony to the spirit she was of, and is 
her noble memorial. We copy only the bequests 
which were of a public character. 


I, Eliza Powars of Boston, in the county of 
Suffolk and Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
single woman, do make this my last will and tes- 
tament: I give and bequeath— 

To the American Unitarian Association, $50,000. 

To the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, 
$5,000. 

To the Grantville Unitarian Society, $5,000. 

To the Channing Home, in Boston, 25,000. 

To the Boston Female Orphan Asylum, $5,000. 

To the Boston Asylum and Farm School for 
Indigent Boys, $5,000. 

To the Boston Marine Society, $5,000. 

To the Children’s Mission to the Children of 
the Destitute, in Boston, $5,000. 

To the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, $5,000. 

To the Boston Dispensary, $2,000. 

To the Roxbury Dispensary, $2,000. 

To the Massachusetts Charitable Eye and Ear 
Infirmary, $2,000. 

To the Massachusetts General Hospital, $3,000. 

To the Children’s Hospital, in Boston, $1,000. 

After the payment of the foregoing legacies, 
and all expenses and charges in the settlement of 
my estate, should there be any surplus, I give and 
bequeath the same to my executors, and the sur- 
vivor of them, or their successors, if any such 
should be appointed to administer on my estate, 
to be by them distributed to such persons, socie- 
ties, or institutions as they may consider most 
deserving. 

Miss Powars died in Boston Highlands on the 
11th of November, 1876. In justice to its own 
convictions, our Society would gratefully recog- 
nize her deep interest in its work, while placing 
her name in the honored list of its benefactors. 


The Boston Monument Dedication. 

The 17th September, 1877, will be memorable 
for a long time,in Boston, as the day when its 
noble Army and Navy monument was dedi- 
cated. Twenty-five thousand men were in the 
procession that marched through our streets, 
and it occupied three hours in passing, while 
the number of spectators was estimated at two 
hundred thousand. The music for the occasion 
was furnished by sixty-five bands and twenty 
drum corps. This tribute to the memory of 
the heroic dead was both grand and heartfelt. 
Of course the interest centered in the veterans of 
the great war, who were here to honor their old 
comrades. To many it seemed that the occasion 
belonged to them, and that it would have lacked 
nothing for its due observance, had they alone been 
invited to take a part init. The full details our 
readers have seen elsewhere, but the fit inserip- 
tion on the monument should find a place in the 
briefest reference to the occasion. 

“ To the Men of Boston who died for their Coun- 
try on Land and Sea, in the War which kept the 
Union whole, destroyed Slavery, and maintained 
the Constitution, the grateful City has built this 
Monument, that their example may speak to coming 
generations.” 


A Placard, 

Some unknown friend has sent us a large red pla- 
card, 22 by 14 inches, which we are glad to copy 
here :— 

“¢The righteous man regardeth the life of his beast.’ 

“ All persons are hereby CAUTIONED against 
overdriving their horses, as the law relating to the 
same will be strictly enforced by the local agents 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals.” 


It is a good hint to local agents. 


+> 
> 


Our exchanges would do good service, by ask- 
ing attention to the prizes in this paper to lessen 
suffering in transporting animals by rail, and to 
encourage humane education in Massachusetts. 
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Bellows Falis—Green Mountains—Lake Champlain— 
Lake George. 


Fort WM. Henry Hovss, Sept. 16, 1877. 


DEAR Epitor:—I send you, according to prom- 
ise, a short letter for our little paper. To some 
of its readers the above names are almost as 
familiar as Nahant, Swampscott, or Marblehead. 
But the paper travels to California one way, to 
Caleutta another. Hundreds of copies stop in 
England and on the Continent; many of its read- 
ers are young, and probably not one in ten of 
them have seen either of the places above named. 

Thursday, September 13th, as you may remem- 
ber, was an exceedingly hot day. I took a seat 
on the southerly side of the Fitchburg cars, and 
was roasted; then I took a seat on the other side, 
and had my eyes filled with dust and cinders; 
then I took a seat at the front of the car, and closed 
the windows on both sides, and was almost suf- 
focated; and that is a pretty fair description of 
the ride from Boston to Bellows Falls. 

Some years ago, on one of the hottest days I 
ever experienced in Paris, I took an eminent doc- 
tor of divinity to the annual meeting of the 
French Society, P. C. A., held in the large hall of 
the Sarbonne. We were seated on the platform, 
which was so crowded as to make egress almost 
impossible. The hall and all its aisles were full; 
the exercises were about three hours long, and the 
doctor didn’t understand the language. Towards 
the close I looked at him. The perspiration was 
running down his face, almost in streams, and 
he was the picture of despair. I whispered, 
“Do you believe in purgatory?” “I begin to,” 
was his reply. 

With the memory of an exceedingly comfort- 
able njght at the “ Island House,” some years ago, 
I stopped at Bellows Falls; but alas! the “ Island 
House” was closed, the train had gene, and so I 
had to go to the village hotel. I selected a room 
on the back of the house, to get away from the 
dust and noise; but had only just got into bed, 
when I heard a locomotive whistle directly under 
my window, and looking out, found the tracks of 
the Connecticut Valley R. R. within, perhaps, 
forty feet. The car-houses were on one side of 
the hotel, the depot the other, and I think I am 
speaking within bounds when I say, that I think 
the ringings and blowings which kept me awake 
must have averaged about once in ten minutes 
during the night. An Irishman is said to have 
once converted a Jew. He had him out in a boat, 
and put his head under water three times, until he 
promised to become a Christian; then (so he con- 
fessed to the priest), he put him under the fourth 
time, “that he might die in the faith.” I thought 
of that story. Next time, I shall ascertain before 
stopping, whether the “ Island House ” is open, for 
it is a pleasant spot, close by the falls, facing the 
mountains; charming valley and river views, just 
below and above. 

I have, from boyhood, had a great love of Ver- 
mont scenery: mountains covered with forests; 
valleys full of rich verdure, by the side of wind- 
ing streams, into which empty mountain brooks; 
little villages with tall, white church-spires ; cattle 
grazing; sheep dotting the hillsides; old house- 
dogs lying on the grass in front of the farm- 
houses. Quaint old Isaak Walton wrote, “ Doubt- 
less God might have made a better berry than the 


strawberry, but doubtless he never did.” I think, 
so far as my experience goes, it might be as truly 
said,—doubtless God might have made a more 
beautiful state than Vermont, but doubtless he 
never did. I need not say that my ride from 
Bellows Falls to Burlington was a very pleasant 
one. Immediately after securing a room at the 
hotel, I went to the dome of the University, on 
the summit of the hill on whose side, extending 
down to the lake, Burlington is built. Towards 
the west, first the city; then Lake Champlain, 
about fifteen miles broad; then the Adirondack 
Mountains. Towards the east, the whole Green 
Mountain range, far as the eye can reach. There 
may be finer views about Naples, or Florence; I 
did not see them. 

Saturday, I went by steamer some fifty miles 
on Lake Champlain, to Ticonderoga, stopping, 
amongst other places, at “ Port Henry,” where I 
was told are some hundreds of miners, in the iron 
mines, working underground, ten hours a day, 
summer and winter, year in and year out, for a 
dollar and sixty-five cents a day—those on the 
surface receiving only a dollar! 

Edward Beecher, in his “Conflict of Ages,” tries 
to reconcile the inequalities of life, on the pre- 
sumption that men have lived before, voluntarily 
sinned, and are now suffering punishment. I sup- 
pose he would say the same of old horses, starved 
and beaten. I prefer to hope that there may be 
compensations hereafter. 

From Ticonderoga a few miles of rail, then 
thirty-six miles of “ Lake George” to Caldwell. 
I saw this lake twice before crossing the Atlantic. 
This is my third visit. I remember no European 
lake to compare with it, unless “ Lucerne” or 
“Como.” I looked at it yesterday; I have been 
looking at it to-day, and I am now writing at my 
chamber window with twenty miles of it before 
me. “Where do you worship to-day?” said a 
gentleman to Rev. John Pierpoint, at Niagara 
Falls, one pleasant Sunday morning, some years 
ago. “In God's Temple,” was the reply, as Mr. 
Pierpoint strode off alone towards the Falls. The 
man who can look on Lake George, with its sur- 
roundings, and not feel that it is “ God’s Temple,” 
needs religious instruction. 

This lake has interesting associations, both of 
romance and history. It is the scene of several 
of Cooper's Indian tales,—“Leatherstocking,” 
“ Uncas,” the heroes in which stirred our boy- 
ish blood. It was the battle-ground of the Six 
Nations and the Iroquois, long before the white 
man saw its shores. Subsequently, during the 
long years of colonial struggle, its mountains 
echoed often the booming of French and English 
cannon, and many a poor soldier who left his cot- 
tage home in France or England fell here, in the 
depths of the wilderness, in a fight from which 
he derived no profit, and was buried beneath the 
transparent waters of this beautiful lake. 
to see you soon—with best wishes, 

Geo. T, ANGELL. 


Hoping 


+or 


Tue article on “ Walter Scott and his Dogs” 
will increase our respect for the great novelist. 
The writer was William Chambers, the Edinburgh 
publisher. That upon the “documents” of the 
Society answers many inquiries which have come 
to us. 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in August. 

Whole number of complaints, 171; viz., Beating, 19; overwork- 
ing, 12; overdriving, 11; driving when lame and galled, 46; failing 
to provide proper food and shelter, 8; abandoning, 2; torturing, 
6; driving when diseased, 24; cruelly transporting, 1; general 
cruelty, 42. 

Remedied without prosecution, 54; warnings issued, 50; not 
substantiated, 39; not found, 7; prosecuted, 16; convicted, 13; 
pending, 2; decision reserved, 1; under investigation, 4. 

Animals killed, 30; temporarily taken from work, 29. 

FINES. 

Police Courts.—Chelsea (paid at house of correction), $20; 
Somerville, 310; Chicopee, $5. 

District Courts.—Fourth Plymouth (two cases, paid at jail), 
$20; First Eastern Middlesex, $25. 

Municipal Courts.—Boston, $1; South Boston District, $10. 

Superior Court.—Suttolk County, $20. Total fines paid, $91. 

Witness fees, $3.90. 


or 


Receipts by the Society in August. 

{All sums of money received by the Society during the past 
mouth appear in this column, with the names, so far as known, 
of the persons giving or paying the same. If remittances or 
payments to us or our agents are not acknowledged in this col- 
umn, parties will please notify the Secretary at once; in which 
case they will be acknowledged in the next paper. Donors are 
requested to send names or initials with their donations.] 


MEMBERS. 


Miss P. Stearns, $50; Miss E. Stearns, $50; Miss Lucy Kit- 
tredge, $1. Total, $101. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


T. R. Hazard, $2.80; J. Briggs, $1.50; W. L. Johnson, 
* Children’s Friend,” 60 cents. Total, $4.90. 


One Dollar Each. 

L. Slack, J. A. Swan, J. H. Gage, R. C. Hall, J. Rowley, 8. 
E. Ross, F. H. Turner, W. R. Roundy, A. Trumbull, C. E. Co- 
nant, G. 8. Woodward, C. A. Jordan, Norcross, Mellen & Co., 
A. A. Roath, E. G. Herron. Total, $16. 


DONATIONS. 

A friend, $1,000; estate of Miss J. R. Sever, $1,000; A. Firth, 
$62; Mrs. W. H. Browne, $1; Mrs. Adams, 75 cents. ‘Total, 
$2,063.75. 

Proceeds fri m sales of papers and publications, $2.16. 

Total, $2,187.51. 


A New Sign 

For the Society has been put up on the corner 
of Tremont Street and Montgomery Place, since 
our last issue. Its chief feature is the seal of the 
Society, with its figures magnified to nearly the 
size of life. 

May the protesting Angel, with uplifted hand, 
prevailingly plead for merey with the multitude 
who stop to look up to her! The Messrs. Currier 
were the contractors, and Mr. Geo. C. Evans the 
painter. 

The large number of persons who have called 
for a sign, must now be satisfied. We think it is 
creditable to all who had té’'do with its prepara- 
tion. 

It is worthy the attention of all our readers, as 
they have occasion to pass from Park Street 
towards Beacon, on the west side of Tremont. 
It will add to their pleasure, when they learn 
that its full cost was met gladly by one of the 
directors of our Society. 

A COMPLAINT having been made at this office 
against a New England railroad, a copy was sent 
to its superintendent, which brought, in reply, the 
following manly letter :— 


“ T have threatened, and, in many instances, dis- 
charged men, who otherwise were competent and 
faithful, for cruelty to poor dumb beasts. It 
makes my blood fairly boil when I see these re- 
peated instances. In several cases I have insisted 
upon taking the animals from the cars, to have 
them watered and fed before moving them from 
P—, and have taken curses without number for 
my interference. I am mortified exceedingly that 
any one should have had occasion to complain, as 
Mr. G does in his letter to you; and I only 
regret that 1 had not prompt notice given me. 
Even at this late day, 1 shall do the best I can to 
find out who was at fault. If you happen to have 
Mr. G—’s address, and will thank him for bring- 
ing my attention to this matter, I shall be ol liged 
to you.” 
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{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
The Gagging-Bit and Rein. 


Although there are very many, of the sensi- 
ble and ‘hamane, who have never adopted the 
use of the detestable little check-rein bits, and 
some, who had been ignorantly or stupidly led 
into the use of them, have abandoned them, still 
there are so many to be met with now, that it 
seems our bounden duty to raise our voices against 
them, without a fear of overdoing it. 

Without attempting a scientific treatise on the 
horse’s mouth, or multiplying words to prove 
the exact suffering endured, I would ask a critical 
observation of the mouth in which this implement 
of torture is in actual use. See the distended 
parts, surrounding the two sets of bits (the cruel 

gging-bit and the driving-bit), not only stretched 
to the utmost tension, but actually torn, and still 
being torn, and bleeding; and the contemptible, 
harsh, small bit pressing up hard against the 
tender roof of the mouth, irritating and inflaming 
that too. Look at the distortion of the lips, throat, 
and windpipe; notice the eye; consider the great 
strain upon it, forced up to meet the rain or hail, 
or the bright rays of the sun (which may soon 
destroy the sight), and not allowing the poor 
beast to see where he is stepping, rendering him 
very liable to stumble and fall,—for which he 
would probably be scolded and abused, in addition 
to his bruises. To think of an animal with head 
forced up, and suspended on one of those severe 
bits, and a martingale to prevent his raising it any 
higher, and thus harshly secured and held for 
hours, whether standing, drawing a load, or forced 
into a fast gait; who can properly imagine the 
torture endured by that poor beast? Watch him 
turning his head from side to side, as though to 
find some rest for the overstrained sinews of the 
neck; approach him, and listen to his nervous 
“ whinney,’”’ as though asking to be relieved; just 
loose the check-rein, and see him lowering his 
head, with such marked satisfaction, to a more 
comfortable position. While standing reined up, 
we may often see him get his fore feet upon the 
curbstone, or some elevated object, as if he caleu- 
lated he could climb up to the bit (which is in the 
roof of his mouth) and find relief! 

Doubtless there are many goodly people, who 
are enjoying a carriage ride, in street or park, 
entirely ignorant of the suffering endured by their 
cherished animals from the use of these bits, and 
from other causes. They may be trusting to their 
“coachman” the horse and carriage arrangements, 
—the teeding, grooming, etc.,—or they may incline 
te counsel him, and he may argue that those bits 
are necessary, and, as I am often told, gravely and 
earnestly, “ you could not manage that beast with- 
out it,’ ete.; but be not deceived by it: insist 
upon the removal of the small bit and gag-rein, 
and let the horse “have his head,’ and wait on 
you cheerfully and with comfort to himself, with 

ess feed and no whipping. Without this care, 
and proper exercise of authority, your coachman 
may be ignorantly, or otherwise, practising cruelty 
towards your animals; thinking, or pretending to 
think, he is pleasing his employers, while gratify- 
ing his own pride in having his “span” make a 
good appearance. 

The object of this effort is to awaken proper 
thought and consideration upon this subject, and 
to induce more civilized and humane treatment 
of the animals undef our control. Having them 
so thoroughly within our power, to do our bid- 
ding, it is mean and despicable for us to be guilty 
of cruelty towards them, knowing they are unable 
to utter vocal complaint. EmMor CoMLy. 

Pa., 8th mo., 1877. 

Two little edible dogs from China have been 
received at the Acclimatization Garden in Paris. 
These interesting canines have heads like pugs, 
are very small and fat, and short-legged, and are 
eaten usually when two months old, after being 
fed exclusively on rice and milk. They are eaten 
roasted, and served in cuts with soy. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
The Treatment of Horses at Watering-Places. 


I presume that those who have been educated 
under the teachings of Bergh and Angell have 
frequently had their “ spirit stirred in them,” to 
see the treatment which horses receive at water- 
ing-places. A year or two since, 1 saw at Nan- 
tucket, on the arrival of a steamer at noon-day, a 
party of twelve, seated in a wagon drawn by one 
horse, just starting on an excursion to the south 
shore, three miles distant, the time for the trip, 
there and back, limited to a little over one hour, 
so that the excursionists might take the next 
returning steamer; and the roads in Nantucket 
are none of the best, and this was on one of the 
hottest days of the summer. 

I have this week visited the Martha’s Vineyard 
camp-meeting grounds. The horse railroad, ex- 
tending from the landing-place to and around the 
camp-grounds, furnishes facilities to the thousands 
who resort here for a delightful ride. But it was 
a matter of surprise that an association devoted 
to the moral and religious improvement of the 
community, should tolerate such an abuse of the 
horses on this road as to allow them to be so run 
down, by being underfed, or overworked. They 
certainly present a very sorry appearance, and 
their condition must detract very much from the 
pleasure of a ride to those who believe that 
aninals have any rights which men are bound to 
respect. I know not whether the road is in the 
ownership of the Camp-meeting Association or 
not, but it is laid upon their grounds, and they 
must have some control over it. It shows how 
much need there is that the subject of kindness to 
animals should be brought to the notice of even 
the religious community, and how much good 
might be accomplished could the suggestion of 
Mr. Bergh be carried out, that every clergyman 
in the land might allude to the subject in the 
pulpit at least once in each year. W. H.W. 


Pigeon-Shooting. 

The following account of a trap to throw glass 
balls for sportsmen to shoot at, we copy from 
“Forest and Stream.” To the plea that pigeon- 
shooting is the best practice for marksmen, it is 
a conclusive answer :— 


GLAss-BALL SHootinG:—The whole mech- 
anism of the Bogardus trap is very simple, and 
requires no attention other than to see that the 
cups are perfectly secured to the spring. The 
idea of arranging the traps thus is to give the 
shooter right and left as well as straight shots. 

It is believed that glass balls and the Bogardus 
trap offer better practice to the tyro than pigeon 
shooting, and that when able to break two-thirds 
of the glass balls shot at he will become an expert 
wing shot. The trouble with many of the glass- 
ball traps is, that they offer no shooting analogous 
to the flight of a bird skimming low along the 
ground. With the Bogardus trap, such practice 
is obtained by turning the ball-cup half-way 
around on the spring, so that the long level is 
uppermost. All who have shot at both pigeons 
as sprung, and glass balls as thrown from a trap, 
unite in declaring the last to be the most difficult, 
demanding greater skill and power of control. 


4 
>> 


Epitaphs. 
Upon a horse in Harvard, Mass. :— 
“Faithful and true: 
Can the same be said of you?” 

The MeMinnville (Tenn.) “ New Era” records 
the death of General Hill’s noted horse “ Sidney.” 
The General had him decently interred, and is pre- 
paring to have a tombstone erected over the grave, 
with this inscription :—* Albert Sidney Johnson, a 
noble, gallant, faithful, and true horse, after bear- 
ing his rider and master, B. J. Hill, through forty- 
seven battles, receiving three severe wounds, and 
surviving them through many years of usefulness, 
died July 21, 1877, in the twenty-fourth year of 
his age.” 


An Excellent Example. 


Poxrrsmovutu, N. H., July 15, 1877. 
Mrs. J. J. PICKERING. 

Mapam :—Please receive the enclosed contribu- 
tion of $50 for “ our dumb friends,” in whose cause 
you have been, and are, so conspicuous a worker. 

This small sum is one-half of all the earnings 
which I have been able to lay aside’ in two years, 
two or three small charities excepted. 

Will you be so kind as to add it to the perma- 
nent fund of your Society? The other half I add to 
a small competency, hoping, sometime, to give all 
to the cause. 

It represents the highest and noblest of the 
Christian virtues, when, in the true spirit of hu- 
munity, it teaches men to show kindness to all 
creatures. 

Please acknowledge the sum received, through 
one of the local papers, so that I may know it 
reached you. 

With much respect, yours, 
HUMANITY. 


From Agents. 


There is a great deal to do, and I am willing to 
do it; but it is hard work, when people who make 
complaints will not do their part. Men and 
women come to me on that errand, and add, “ but 
don’t bring me in; Iam not willing to go to court.” 
Yet they expect me to go ahead, and they say pretty 
hard things of me, when I refuse to move with- 
out proof. Iam willing to do all I can against 
cruelty, and propose to; but I shall decline to 
act as an agent much longer, if I don’t find com- 
plainants willing to help with their testimony in 
court, where it will do good. 

“ Allow me to ask if it would not greatly ad- 
vance the interests of the cause if our Sabbath 
schools would, in their concert exercises, intro- 
duce some pieces upon our duty to the dumb ani- 
mals?” 


Unusual Crimes. 

Tn our paper last month, we gave an account of 
the trial and conviction of a man at Andover for 
burning a woodchuck alive. Since then, a convic- 
tion has been had at Wakefield for cruelly abusing 
a monkey. And now we have a case before a 
court at Quincey, Mass., for crippling sheep by 
cutting a tendon in one of the hind legs of each, to 
prevent them from getting out of the enclosure 
where their owner desired to keep them. The 
decision in this case has not yet. been made 
known; but the offence was too barbarous to 
pass without invoking a judicial decision. We 
have not believed that a Massachusetts court 
would fail to attach such a penalty to such a 
crime as would be an effectual warning to all 
inclined to follow such an example 

We do not refer to the action of the agents 
of the Society in these cases to praise them, al- 
though they did well; but to say to our friends, 
that if there had not been a living society here, it 
is not probable that any notice would have been 
taken in our courts of these crimes, although so 
unusual and painful. 

Since the above was in type, the court referre: 
to has dismissed the complaint in the sheep case! 
This is 4 disappointment; but our confidence iu 
the righteousness of the complaint remains: and 
if the result shall lead others to mutilate shee} 
within the jurisdiction of another court, we shall 
ask for justice at that court. 

Still another shameful act of cruelty has just 
come to light. This time it is the impaling of a 
cat upon an iron fence in Somerset Street, in this 
city. The Society offers a reward of $25 for evi- 
dence that will lead to the conviction of the guilty 
party. 
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THE LITTLE BLUE BIRD. A TRIO. 


From the “Fourth National Music Reader,” published by Ginn & Heath, Boston, by consent. 


EDUARD KUHN. 


win - dow quick - ly - 


ing, | My win - dow quick - ly 


rais - ing, To 


1. The sun was shi - ning bright - ly, No sign of clouds’ or rain, Who 
2.1 stole to- wards the ca - sing With joy - ous ea - ger haste, My 
3. °In ter - ror you are fly - ing Way up yon - der tree : Dear 
4. Ile will not come, dear broth - er, Your call ing iis in vain ; He 
was it tap - ping light - ly, Who was it tap - ping light - ly A - gainst my win- - dow - 


wel - come my 


To occupy my place. 
If I’m not so large as you, 
You are not so small as I, 
And not half so spry. 
T'll not deny you make 
A very pretty squirrel track. 
Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut.” 
—Emerson. 


> 


Ir 1s noted as a curious fact, by Sir Samuel 
Baker, that a negro has never been known to tame 
an elephant, or any wild animal. The elephants 
employed by the ancient Carthaginians and 
Romans were trained by Arabs or Carthaginians, 
—never by negroes. A person might travel all 
over Africa, and never see a wild animal trained or 
petted. It had often struck Sir Samuel as very 
distressing, that the little children never had a pet 
animal; and, though he had often offered rewards 
for young elephants, he never succeeded in getting 
one alive. 


And, with her mate, fresh earth and grasses brought, 
And built her nest anew. 
But scarcely had she placed 

The last soft feather on its ample floor, 

When wicked hands, on chance, again laid waste, 
And wrought the ruin o’er. 
But still her heart she kept, 

And toiled again; and last night, hearing calls, 

1 looked,—and, lo! three little swallows slept 
Within the earth-made walls. 
What truth is here, O man! 

Hath hope been smitten in its early dawn? 

Have clouds o’ercast thy purpose, truth, or plan? 
Have faith, and struggle on! 

—Anon. 


And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies; 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
—Goldsmith. 


bird, were you not try - ing? Dear bird, were you not try - ing? To call and vis - it 
thought there was an - oth - er, He thought there was an - oth- er Be - hind our win - dow - 
4 » H » ~ | 
p vit. e dim. N 
pane? =A -  gainst the win - dow - pane? Hark! here it is a - gain! 
guest, To wel - come my _ sweet guest, And bid him stay and rest. 
me? To call and vis - it me ? Are you a - fraid of me?” 
- pane, Be - hind our win - dow ~-_ pane. He'll soon re - turn a - — gain. 
A Fable. The Swallow. . 
The mountain and the squirrel A swallow in the spring Our Dumb Animals. 
Had a quarrel; Came to our granary, and beneath the eaves 
And the former called the latter “ Little Prig.” Essayed to make a nest, and there did bring Published on the first Tuesday of each Month 
Bun replied, Wet earth and straw and leaves. BY THE 
“You are doubtless very big; Day after day she toiled 
But all sorts of things and weather With patient art; but, ere her work was crowned, ass. Hociety for the {Jeecention of to nimalg, 
Must be taken in together Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled, , - 
To make up a year And dashed it to the ground. TERMS: 
And a sphere; She found the ruin wrought; $1.00 per annum, in advance. Postage FREE to all parts of the 
And I think it no disgrace But, not cast down, forth from the place she flew, United States. 


8a Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent to 
the Secretary. 
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&%@ All members receive ‘Our Dumb Animals” free, and all 
Publications of the Society. 
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